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ABSTRACT 

The Johnson Administration produced a significant 
proliferation of programs designed specifically to aid higher 
education. That those programs did not represent an overall strategy 
of institutional aid does not lessen the clear fact that the 
President was deeply ccMnmitted to the concept of aid* The Congress 
was highly receptive to the Presidential initiatives and enacted 
broad new aid legislation. The new bureaucracy vhich was established 
to administer the program nurtured the new funds carefully in close 
collaboration with the clientele groups. The higher education 
associations behaved with more harmony than might have been expected 
and aided in the successful passage of the landi^ark Johnson 
legislation. In sum, policy formulation and impiementation was a 
result of complex interactions and bargaining among the relevant 
political actors. (Author) 
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THE POL. TICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION DURING 
THE JOHKSON ADMINISTRftTICS^ 

ZntrcxSuction 

After becoming President in 1963 Lyndon Johnson quickly made it 
knavn that education, would receive high priority in his administration, 
and under his direction, the Higher Bdvication Facilities Act of 1963 and 
later the Higher Ediication Act of 1965 \(tfere guided through the Congress 
ard signed into law. At the time, the Johnson policies in the field of 
federal aid to higher education seoned to herald a "golden age" of 
govemrtental activity. In retrospect, hcwever, it appears that the 
Johnson era was one of tjransition; a time of oonndttmgnt to aiding 
colleges and universities as a primary goal, but a period during viiich 
an overall strategy or assessmsnt: of the iitpact of the programs enacted 
vjere not fully iirplatented. Persuading the Congress to enact as national 
policy a ccnmittment to higher ediacation was the principal long-range 
target of Administration activity; therefore politically popular programs 
(such as the work-study program of the Eooncmic Og^rtunity Act of 1964 
and the guaranteed loan program of 1965 Higher Education Act) were 
proposed, vAiile more controversial plans for institutional aid were 
discarded. 

History 

As this nation entered the decade of the 1960s and as the post 
Vforld War II "baby boom" began seriously affecting the financial condition 
of the ootantry's institutions of higher education, there were significant 



precedents for federal intervention and aid to the colleges and 
universities. The I^rrill Act of 1862 provided a direct subsidy to 
land grant institutions to encourage education in "agriculture and 
the r:iBchanical arts" and subsequent legislation provided annual financial 
support for those designated institutions. Various Depression-relief 
programs of the 1930s aided higher educaticxi, inclvding the Public Works 
.-iininistration (which provided loans and gr.nts to states and munici- 
palities for the constructiai of college facilities) , the Federal 
Bi^gency Relief idministration (v4iich paid for part'-tin:© employrnent 
of scrae 100/000 college students per month) and the National Youth 
i^cndnistration (vAiich vas the successor organization to FERA) . During 
the Second Itorld War, the govemir.3nt contracted vidth colleges and 
universities for scientific e>5)ertise in developing new and iinproved 
eqoiptnent and weapons for the military effort, and after the war's end, 
the Department of Defense, along with other agencies such as the National 
Science Foiaodation and the Atonic Energy Ccmnission continued to "bu^r" 
university talent for research and development. The G.I. Bill, enacted 
soon after the war's end, gave financial aid to the returning veteran 
who wished to enter college, arid the Housing Act of 1950 established 
federal loans for the construction of college housing. Finally, in 
1958, in resporise to desxands for better Arrerican education in the wake 
of the perceived threat posed by the launching of the first earth 
satellite by the Soviet Union, the Cc»igress enacted the National Defense 
Education Act (NDRA) , which provided for loans for college training in 
the sciences and languages. While the precedents for federal involvement 



in higher education were well established by 1960 ^ the earlier inter- 
ventions had been sporadic and largely ui^lanned. lkx)B of the programs 
had been aimed at aiding colleges and VKniversities, since their primary 
objectives had been to alleviate specific social problems (for exanple, 
economic relief, aid to veterans, improvenent of the country's scientific 
educaticxi) ; helping higher education was only a secondary goed, a spin- 
off from the imnnediate task. The Kennedy Administration was oGmndtted 
to the notion of federal aid to higher educatim, but after its proposals 
were defeated by tSfK> successive sessions of Oongxress, the Administration 
retreated from ooaricentrated attenpts for passage. 

The Johnson Era 

In the wake of the Kennedy assassination, Lyndon Johnsm soon let 
it be knovm that he hoped for early Congressional approval of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. Hiat Act, conceived during the Kennedy 
Administration and originally inclxaded in an Chnibus Education bill, had 
been separated out of that doonned package (doomed because it included 
proposals for aid to elementary and secondary educatic»i) and was finally 
signed into law on December 16, 1963 by the new President. Lawrence K. 
Pettit has written that "prior to the college facilities act of 1963 the 
support of higher education per se had not been legitimized by Congress 
as an ^)propriate federal activity."^ Lyndon Johnson was ccmmitted to the 
notion of e3<panding that legitimacy. 
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In 1964, the President appointed an outside task force on education, 
chaired by John W. Gardner, then President of the Carnegie Corporation 
and including among its members President Nixon's Gdimissicners of 



Education, Sidney P. Marland and Janes E. Allen, Jr. The confidential 
task force report was submitted to Mr. Johnson on NoveRtoer 16, 1964 and 
contained proposals vAiich became the cores of the Administration's 1965 
legislative program. That program included federal funding for under- 
graduate scholarships, e3Q)ansion of the work-study program, a guaranteed 
student loan program, and institutional aid for developing institutions 

(all reoomnfended by the Gardner group) , as well as library aid and a 
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OOTinunily extension program. With relatively little change or opposition 

the Congress enacted the Higher Education Act on October 14, 1965. At the 

cerenmy for signing the Act, the President boasted 

I consider the Higher Education Act with its corpanion 
the Elementary and Seccndaary Education Act of 1965 • • • 4 
to be the keystones of the great, fabulous 89th Congress. 

Indeed^ the Act was to be the most significant set of new programs for 

higher education enacted during the Johnson years. 

Preocci^ation with the War in Vietnam and the severe budget restraints 

iitposed upon dcmestic spending by the military effort effectively precluded 

bold new programs. In the proposed 1966 Higher Education Amendments, 

the President attempted to phase out the NDEA direct loan program and 

replace it with loan guarantees aixi interest subsidies, vAiich would be a 

less severe drain on the tightening federal budget, but the Congress 

refused to accept this plan. Other Amendments proposed and adopted in 1966 

were largely technical in nature. An International Education Act to 

strengtl^ international affairs programs at colleges and universities 

was proposed by the Administration in 1966 and enacted by the Congress, 

but the House i^jpropriations Cotmittee refused to fund the program. 

Again, in 1967 there was a minimum amount of higher education legislative 



activity in the Congress. In 1967 r the President appointed another 

secret outside task force^ chaired by William C. Friday^ President of 

the Iftiiversity of North Carolina. In its report to the President on 

June 30, 1967 the task force recanntnended significant legislative 

proposals r including institutional aid to colleges and \miversities in 

the aitiount of 10 percent of the institution's instructional cost plus 
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$100 per student per year. Faced with a biadget-draining war^ the 
Administration shelved the Friday recomnendations and, instead, in 1968 
proposed extension of NDEA, the Facilities Act and the Higher Education 
Act programs and added a series of new programs, which the Congress 
authorized but for vMch appropriations v^e not requested. It vas a 
last atteitpt by the Johnson administration to cement, if only symbolically , 
the federal cormittment to a host of programs of aid to higher education. 

The President and the Presidency 

It is iirportant to note that Lyndon Johnson was elected to office 

in 1964 by an ovem^lming majority of votes and thus, the President 

perceived a "popular mandate" for action. In addition, it is clear that 

Johnson had singled out aid to education as a domestic issue of particular 

interest to him; he wanted, he said, to be remembered as the "Education 
6 

President." Johnson and his White House agents were the initiators of 
most proposals to aid higher education during his term of office. The 
President relied chiefly \jpon his task forces (especially the Gardner 
grotp) and the White House and Budget Bureau staffs as the primary 
sources for program proposals. Johnson thus attempted, with seme success, 
to bypass the traditional channels of policy formulation — essentially 
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a winnowing up of ideas from the bureau level through the hierarchy of 

the executive departinent with close collaboration^ especially at the 

earlier stages between bureau and interest group organizations. 

The fact that the corposition of the task forces as well as their 

reooranendations were closely guarded secrets gave the President 
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considerable flexibility xn dealing with the oiiterest groups. He was 

not coastrained to appoint naribers to the task forces from specific 

interest group organizations ^ and he was able to reject task force 

recamendations (as he did with the Friday proposals) with little public 

criticism. However ^ the President's atteiipt to bypass the bureaucracy 

and interest groups did not altogether succeed. Inevitably^ the inonber- 

ship of the task farces became known among the elite of the Washington 

higher education associations; and as a former president of one of those 

organizations eaqjl^dned^ "Of course ^ I knew Bill Friday well enough to 
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pick up the phone and call him to let him know what we thought." Nor 
was the bureaucracy coipletely shut out of the system. For exanple^ after 
the Friday task force made its reconnendations to the President ^ an 
interagency task force chaired by Ccranissioner of Bducatiai Harold Howe 
and staffed by the bureaucracy was established to react to the Friday 
proposals. This interagency group argued successfully that the Adminis- 
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tration should not iitplenent the Friday groiip's sweeping reoonmendations. 

The Johnson iMte House staff was unique in that one staff meniber^ 
Douglass Cater^ was specifically designated to work on education policy. 
Cater^ as speech writer for the President during the 1964 canpaign^ had 
beocme familiar with educatiua matters axvi beccroe known to persons in the 



education associations since many o£ Johnson's canpaign addresses called 
for aid to educatioi. On the Vlhite Itouse staff. Cater served as a 
distinct and easy access point for the representatives of education 
interests. 

Perhaps the nost significant thrust of the Johnsoi Presidency 

regarding the patterns of federal aid to education was the clear attenpt 

to open the opportunity for college education to the poor and disadvantaged. 

Tying the federal aid issues to "poverty" itay have been good political 

strategy, •''^ but it also seen© to have clearly reflected the President's 
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persoxial predelicticn. At any rate, the work-study program of the 
Ecoionic 0E¥)ortuni1^ Act of 1964 was designed to employ poor students 
(although it was later amended so that children of middle-income families 
could participate) . The Higher Bducuticn Act of 1965 called for 
Educational Opportunity Grants (undergraduate scholarships for the needy) , 
a Developing Institutions Program (institutional aid for small, financially 
weak, mostly all-black colleges) , T&lent Search (an effort to locate 
bright, but poor high school students v*o would be encouraged to go to 
college) , and the Teacher Corps (a program to send e}5)erienced teachers 
and other college graduates into poverty area elementary and secondary 
school systems) • In an effort to thwart potential criticism from the 
middle class, the Administration also proposed in the 1965 Act a Guaranteed 
Loan Program which would be available for students frcm families with 
incomes less than $15,000 per year. 

As might be esqpected, the President's active personal intervention 
into the higher educatio:! policy subsystaa was sporadic axvi only 
occasional but \A)en he did chose to become involved he could ba persuasive 



and effective* For exanple^ it see»ns that the sudden clearance of the 
Higher Ediication Bill of 1965 by the House Education and Labor Conniittee 
on June 2A, 1965 was a direct result of White House calls to the 
Corouittee chairman. Clearance v;as achieved only after a hastily sunrooned 
ireeting, and one Bepublican charged that although he had hurried fron his 
office after being notified of the neeting^ he had not arrived at the 
ccrnruittee roou in tiioe to participate in the final vote.^^ Another 
exaupple of personal Presidential action occurred on July 2, 1965, when 
Johnson, in a speech before the National Education Associatioi unveiled 
his plans to include the oontixwersial Teacher Corps proposal in his 
1965 legislative program, i^parently the President, wanting a surprise 
announanent to reveal to the teachers, decided to enibrace the Teacher 
Corps idea, vMch had been formulated initially by the stciffs of Senator 
Gaylord Nelson (Dan. -Wise. } and Edward Kennedy (Dem.-^Mass.) , even though 
the House Ccmnittee on Education and Labor had already held hearings and 
voted on the President's higher education proposals, vidch had not mtil 
the address included the Teacher Corps. 

The Congress 

Daring the Johnson years, the principle role of the Congress in the 
field of higher education aid was as a reactor to Presidential 
initiative and overseer of program inplementation. As a "reactor" the 
Congress generally gave Johnson widespread bipartisan support for his 
higher education proposals, except for the President's attenpt to phase 
out the NDE^ loan program. A nuriber of the A:3ministraticxi's 
reoomnendations were changed in detail, but the general substance of most 
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rsnained uiiscathed by the Congress. In its oversight function, the 
House Education and Labor Ccxnoittee and the Senate Labor and Pisblic 
Welfare Ccn*nittee vatc^ed closely over the adrdnistration of the new 
programs enacted by the Congress. 05*^6 apex of oversight came in 1966, 
vn^en the Special Subocnniittee on Ediication, under the chairmanship of 
Edith Green (Dem. -Oregon) conducted a six ironth study of the United States 
Office of Education and issued a 777 page report of detailed oorments 

12 

on the administration of aid to education programs. 

In a study of the House Education and Labor Conmittee, Richard Fenno 
concluded that one principal characteristic of the Ccmnittee vgas that 
there was little eaqpertise on education matters among its members. ^ 
the mid-1960s / ho^^ever, a number of ccrsnittee members had dev-ilpped an 
interest in and ]oowledge about federal aid to educatiui, notably Editli 
Green, Jd-A Brademas (Demr-Ind.) and Albert Quie (R^.-^4inn.). Likewise, 
although Fenno concluded that the Cocnmittee was highly factionalized and 
partisan, an analysis of key full House votes during the period 1958-1965 
reveals that the Education and Labor Cccnmittee members gave significant 
bipartisan support to higher education aid.^^ A similar analysis of key 
Senate votes during the same period indicates even stronger bipartisan 
support from Labor and Public Welfare Coranittee roanbers.^ 

The Bureaucracy 

With the Higher Education Facilities Act alrearty on the statute books 
and with some confidence that the Hig^«cr Education Act of 1965 would soon 
become law, the Office of Education (U.S.O.E.) in late 1964 began planning 



organizational rethods of dealing vath the acnunistration of these 
nassive nev^ prograzns* Tte Offioe had long been a rather sle^, statistics-* 
gathering bureaucracy, doninated by the National Education Association 
and elententary and secondary education interests* 15.S.0.E. was hardly 
an agency equipped to administer the programs soon to be enacted by the 
Congress or to develop working relationships with the interest group 
associations of higher education* llierefore, the Office of Education 
created the Bureau of Higher Education (BKE) on January 1, 1965 as the 
organization within O.E* charged with the inplementation of the higher 
educaticm aid pcograms and appointed Peter Muirhead, a long-^tixne 
U*S*0*E* bureaucTctt, familiar to the higher education circles in 
VJashington, as bureau chief* 

At its inception the fledgling bureau faced an uncertain future* 
The Office of Education had been subject to mai^ reorganizations in the 
past and the prospect for further reoa^anization conoid not be discounted* 
Innumerable federal agencies already operated in t^^ area of aid to higher 
education and could be expected to be jealous of the relationships vdiich 
they had established with representatives of colleges universities* 
Finally, the bureau was confronted with the oven^^elzning fact that it 
would be esqpected to administer over one billion dollars in federal aid 
during fiscal year 1966*^^ Within one year the Bureau's personnel 
increased by about 225i* 

Confronted vath such a jd>, the Bureau of Higher Education turned to 

the higher education ooammity and especially to the organized interests 

of higher education for stqpport and he^* a!he Bureau relied heavily vpcxi 

the Washington hi^^ier education associations for reocnnendations and 

17 

suggestions for staffing of the new agenQ% B*H*E* held informal 
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ireetings in nine cities across the country in the Fall of 1965 to 
explain the new programs to local higher education of f icialdon and to 
get the advice and counsel from those groups. Soon after the creation 
of the agency / the bioreau chief began scheduling monthly meetings 
arrcng representatives of the Vfeshington based higher education interest 
groups, hiiTiself and msnbers of his staff to get a regularized input 
from the Bureau's clientele groups. In short, the Bureau carefully 
cultivated its relationships with the organized interests and over time 
v?as able to establish an easy and feiendly rapport with the higher 
education groups. 

The Interest Group Associations 

itoerican higher education is justly proud of its Icxig history of 
diversity and flexibility; we have public xmiversities and private 
colleges, large institutions and small experimental ones, church-supported 
schools and sectarian colleges. This diversity, however, has presented 
sore difficulties in devising federal aid plans which appear equitable to 
all classes of institutions. 

The varying patterns of higher education are reflected in the 
organized interest groups which increasingly have acted as representatives 
of 'die individual colleges and universities in V^ashington. The icrc,cr/c 
such organization, irost often viewed as the "spokesman" for higher 
education as a whole is the ifimerican Council on Education, an \2[nhrella- 
type groijp coiposed of manbership of both individual colleges and univer- 
sities as well as of other interest groap associations. Other innportant 
associations include the National Association of State Universities and 
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Land Grant Colleges, the Association of American Colleges, and the 
Prefer Lean Association of Junior Colleges. Each association faces 
particular probiens in tJcing fonral positions on federal aid proposals, 
for the interest of each organization's clientele differs fran the 
others. For exaitple, thie Airarican Council luust reconcile considerable 
differences of opinion ainong its large, heterogenous inatibership and iray, 
at tiires, have to remain silent on an issue which badly divides its 
rasrbership. 

Daring the irdd-1960s, however, the higher education associations seeni 

•CO hiave finally realized that only by presenting a united front to the 

Congress in support of higher education aid legislation could they expect 

to gain any legislation at all. The iteerican Council on Education see^cts 

•CO have been in the forefront of this attejipt to build broad agreanent 

arr-ong higher education interests. As Pettit v/rites. 

Not only did the Arrarican Council develop a con- 
sensus on priorities and on the need for construction 
grants, but also graudally it eliminated dissensional 
issues, such as tax credits and scholarships, so that 
by iS63 nearly all representatives of Airerican higher 
education were concentrating their resources toward th^ 
enactrrent of legislation in the area where they agreed. 
The groups were functionally oriented toward a goal of 
the hJLgher education system itself, where previously 
they had been concerned primarily with the protection 
of the positions of their own specific t^pes of 
institutions . 

In addition to this mending of internal differences, the education 
associations during the mid-1960s seon to have developed a much more 
sophisticated awareness of the art of legislative lobbying and of 
presenting their case to Congress and its coThOittees. However, the 
professional staffs of the associations still tended to shun 
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Iiigh-pressure lobbying taccics; instead thsy responded zo Congressional 

- , . . - . . . 19 

reraeozs ror infonrazicn ana acvice/ avoiamg an aggressive s-cance. 

The Johnson A&iinistration produced a significant proliferation of 
procrarij designed specifically to aid higher education. That those 
prcgran-s did not represent an over-all strategy of institutional aid 
does not lessen the clear fact that the President v^as deeply caruTiitTied 
to cha concept of aid. The Congress \vas highly receptive to the 
Presidential initiatives and enacted broad new aid legislation. The new 
bureaucracy which was established to administer the progranis nurtured the 
new funds carefully in close collaboration with the clientele groups. 
The higher education associations thjsniselves behaved v/ith irore hanrony 
than might have been expected and aided in the successful passage of tl:ie 
iandrr^ark Johnson legislation. In sou, policy formulation and iirpleiuentation 
v;as a result of corplex interactions and bargaining airong the relevant 
political actors, a pattern of activity much like vtot Cater terms, 
"subgoverrjrent. "^^ 
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